M                     EDITOR'S PREFACE

As regards Scott's treatment of the supernatural, it appears
commonplace when compared with Coleridge's. The Ladye,
the wizard, the goblin and the spirits are supernatural only in
their powers ; there is nothing strange and mystical about their
motives, which are those of ordinary human beings, or about
their mode of action, which, with the exception of the glamour
spell, is merely an extension of ordinary physical laws.. The
magic in the poem is not Natural Magic, in Sir David Brewster's
sense, but it is the common black art, the familiar magic of
romance and vulgar superstition. The River Spirit and the
Mountain Spirit gossip together like honest mortals, with a
friendly interest in the doings of their neighbours. Even in the
scene at the grave of the great wizard, everything is palpable
either to feeling or to sight: the fears of the sturdy Borderer
are akin to fears of bodily injury. There is nothing in that
scene so occult as the effect of Geraldine's askance look at
Christabel. The goblin's tricks are the tricks of a sly mischievous
truant schoolboy; and Michael Scott's attitude to him is that of
a stern and irascible schoolmaster. In short, the poet's descrip-
tion of his spirit world is as healthy, humorous, direct, and
intelligible as his description of human life.

ERRATUM.
Transpose the last two notes on p, 153' to p. 161, end' of Canto III.